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Three French Statuettes of the Fifteenth 
Century 

THE alabaster statuettes of saints illustrated on 
this page and the two following were recently 
purchased for the Museum in Paris. The purchase 
was made from the Harriet Otis Cruft and Sarah 
Elizabeth Simpson Funds. 

The three saints represented are Saint Simon 
Zelotes (with the saw), Saint Bartholomew (with 
the demon), and Saint John (with the cup). 
The statuettes are probably the remnant of a 
group of four or six apostles. The selection of 
these three in a choice of four would appear 
singular ; but the same three might more naturally 
appear in a group of six, and do appear in such a 
group from the twelfth century in Basle Cathedral. 

The saints may be identified by their symbols. 
The legend of Saint Simon Zelotes relates that, in 
company with Saint Jude, he preached the gospel 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, and that together they 
suffered martyrdom in Persia, Saint Simon being 
sawn asunder. According to the legend of 
Saint Bartholomew, the saint traveled into India 
after the Ascension of Christ, carrying with him 
the gospel according to Saint Matthew. On his 
return to Asia Minor he was condemned to death 
as a Christian and flayed alive. One of his 
attributes is a large knife, the supposed instrument 
of his martyrdom; and presumably the statuette 
carried the knife in the hand that has been lost ; 
for another attribute is the demon, here crouching 
at his feet. The attribute of Saint John regarded 
as an evangelist is the eagle ; but as an apostle it 
is a cup from which a noxious animal issues. The 
cup appears to allude to the wor^s of Christ to 
John and James : "Ye shall drink indeed of my 
cup" (Matthew 20: 23). The animal symbolizes 
a story recounted by Saint Isidore. Enemies of 
Saint John at Rome placed poison in the chalice 
from which he was to administer the Eucharist, but 
by a miracle the poison issued from the cup in the 
form of a serpent, and John and the communicants 
were unharmed. 

All the statuettes are chiselled flat behind with 
the intention of placing them against a plane surface^ 
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most probably the back of an altar. The chiselling 
leaves the head of the two larger statuettes, Saint 
John and Saint Bartholomew, intact, but cuts into 
the head of the smaller, Saint Simon Zelotes, up 
to the crown. The figure of Saint Simon Zelotes 
is uninjured ; that of Saint Bartholomew has lost 
the right arm ; and that of Saint John, the ends of 
the thumb and first two fingers of the right hand. 
The depth of the statuette of Saint Simon is less 
than that of the others. The dress of the three is 
similar, but not identical. A plaited inner garment 
shows at the neck in the statues of Saint Simon 
and Saint John, and is to be presumed in the statue 
of Saint Bartholomew. All three wear long tunics 
cut open at the breast, lapped over and buttoned 



(Saint Bartholomew), drawn together by a thong 
(Saint Simon), or left loose (Saint John). The 
tunic reaches to the bare feet and is buckled round 
the waist by a leather strap, of which the buckle 
shows in the figure of Saint Simon and the twisted 
end in that of Saint John. Each figure is enveloped 
in a mantle trailing on the ground, which is secured 
across the breast by a clasp (Saint John), left loose 
(Saint Simon), or gathered up across the body over 
the left arm in voluminous folds (Saint Bartholomew). 
Saint Simon carries in his left hand a closed book 
and rests the right upon the handle of a long, 
narrow saw held upright, the point resting on the 
ground between his feet. With his left hand Saint 
Bartholomew presses an open book against his 
breast, the pressure twisting the volume out of its 
normal rectangular shape. A scaly and spiny 
demon with wolf-like head lies partly on his back 
on the ground before the saint. His left leg ends 
in a claw like the talons of a bird of prey, with which 
he grasps the saint's left foot, while with his claw-like 
left hand he clutches his own long, pointed beard. 
He is confined by a collar with a chain which he 
grips with his right hand, the end of the chain 
passing over the saint's left wrist. Saint John holds 
in his left hand a chalice on which is seated a 
reptile, in appearance like the marine animal called 
a sea-horse. The right hand of the saint is raised 
in the attitude of benediction. A slender bar of 
stone, left apparently as a support for the hand, 
indicates that the group was intended to be seen 
from a distance and from the front, as it would be 
seen were it installed in the reredos of an altar. 

The facial type of the three figures is similar : 
furrowed cheeks, a prominent pinched nose, small 
eyes near together and not deeply set, with con- 
spicuous eyebrows but slightly arched. Abundant 
waving hair falls over the shoulders of all three ; 
and Saint Simon and Saint Bartholomew wear 
beards also, that of Saint Bartholomew broad and 
thick with extravagantly waving locks. The lips 
of Saint Bartholomew are open, with a twist to 
one side as if for a cry. Saint Simon seems ready 
to speak, Saint John appears silent. Saint Simon's 
head is notable for its narrow, conical shape, possibly 
an attempt to characterize the zealot ; that of Saint 
Bartholomew is equally notable for its low curve ; 
while that of Saint John is both high and broadly 
rounded like his face. 

The statuettes represent a very strongly marked 
style, but one which it is not easy to connect 
definitely with any of the chief schools or names of 
the time and place from which they evidently came. 
One questions whether the statuettes of Saint 
Simon and Saint John may not be by a follower 
of the artist who created the Saint Bartholomew. 
The naivete of feeling and the refinement of execu- 
tion in all three suffice to indicate their origin in 
the fifteenth century, after the art of the stone- 
cutter had spread from the cathedral walls of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries into the shrines and 
tombs where its abundant remains are also found, 
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and before the Renaissance had reached the full 
flower of grace, suavity, and vivacity. The statu- 
ettes are said to have come from Amiens and have 
been attributed to Felipe de Vigarny, called Philippe 
de Bourgogne, born at Langres, near Dijon in 
Burgundy, and died in the service of the Spanish 
church in 1543. This artist is said to have spent 
his years of training as an imagier in France, and 
to have found later in Italy the inspiration for the 
exuberant wealth of plastic ideas in attitude, visage, 
drapery, and expression which his sculptures at 
Burgos and Granada display. On the one hand a 
certain rigidity and uncouthness in these statuettes, 
and their narrow proportions, reminiscent of the 
pillars from which Gothic sculpture sprang, seem 
to refer them to Burgundian art of an earlier date 



than his. On the other hand, among the note- 
worthy heads of Vigarny's statues in Spain an 
occasional face dimly recalls the type of this group 
and gives color to the attribution. As possible 
early works of one of the great French imagiers 
who helped adorn the cathedrals of Spain, their 
intrinsic interest is reinforced by their bearing on 
the history of his development. G. 



Story Hours for Children 

FOR the sixth year the Museum is inviting 
children of the public schools, or rather any 
child between nine and fourteen years who is 
interested to come, to a series of Saturday afternoon 
stories told by the Museum Instructor, Mrs. Scales. 
Notices are sent to the schools and settlements and 
to individual children who have frequented the 
stories in past years, and the children come without 
teachers or grown persons. After they have heard 
the story and seen on the screen pictures which 
illustrate it, they are formed into groups to visit the 
galleries. For in each case the story centres about 
one or more objects in the Museum, which are 
first shown on the screen ; and then in the galleries 
the children have the pleasure of recognizing what 
has become familiar both by story and picture. 
Even a small object in a crowded room does not 
escape their attention once they have been intro- 
duced to it. 

This year the series of stories is entitled, " The 
Nations Come to America Bringing Gifts." And 
each week stories of a different country — England, 
Italy, Syria, Japan — are told which focus on the 
Museum collections from those countries, and 
which suggest some traits characteristic of the 
peoples who have come to our country. As many 
children of foreign descent come to the story hours, 
there is added to the usual purpose of such stories 
an under-motive of Americanization. For it is 
hoped that even in a small way a better acquaint- 
ance with what is good in the work and spirit of 
these countries may help the children to want to 
use these gifts in the service of America. It is 
hoped also that this simple, friendly way of seeing 
the Museum may make it seem natural to the 
children that one should like and enjoy beautiful 
objects. 

Guidance for Men in the Service 

UNDER the auspices of the Woman's Educa- 
tion Association Miss Elizabeth F. Millet has, 
on Tuesday, Saturday, and Sunday afternoons, since 
the latter part of October, acted as guide for men 
in the service. Tuesday afternoons are reserved 
for convalescents from the Chelsea Hospital, who 
are brought to the Museum by motor. 

So much for mere record of facts. But no one 
who has read Miss Millet's monthly reports can 
fail to be impressed with the real value of this 
friendly guidance. Reading these, one can sense 



